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We have come a long way from the medicine show with its ex- 
travagant claims of what was good for man and beast. It has 
been a long and difficult process to teach the American people 
the importance of the individually studied and diagnosed disease, 
the necessity for the individually prescribed therapy. Diseases 
may look alike to the uninitiated, but the doctor knows how dif- 
ferent they are. And how differently they must be treated. 


Deafness is of many different kinds, too, and caused 

by many different things that act in many different 

ways. Each person loses his hearing in an individual 

way, some lose first one part of the scale and others 
Sonotone products are on . ‘ A 
the list of AMA Council another. One should not logically expect the patient him- 
accepted devices. self to adjust his own hearing aid so as to match suc- 
cessfully the ups-and-downs of a scientifically recorded 
audiogram. 
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selected elements to produce the personal hearing aid 
for a particular pattern of deafness as revealed by the 
Audiographic Chart. Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 
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The Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the largest in 


the world. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
Practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
linreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about conquering the effects of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING OF 1952 will 
begin on June 16 in Northampton, Mass., 
with demonstrations and discussions at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf. It will adjourn 
at noon on June 17, and be resumed that 
evening in Boston, where the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf will be host, with the 
cooperation of all New England schools. 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE for the 
Summer Meeting consists of the following 
members: 

Nathan P. Harris, Chairman 

George T. Pratt, Vice-Chairman 

Edmund B. Boatner 

Alan Y. Crouter 

John Yale Crouter 

Anna B. Goldsborough 

Helen S. Lane 

Mildred O’Neal 

Keyes D. Sanders 

Sr. Mary St. Stanislaus 

Edward M. Twitmyer 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS and all other 
teachers, parents, and friends of deaf chil- 
dren are invited to attend the meeting. 
Non-members are invited to join. 
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MEMBERS OF THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION WHO ATTEND THE SUMMER MEETING IN 
BOSTON, JUNE 17-20, WILL BE INTERESTED IN THIS FINE STATUE OF PAUL REVERE. THE 
OLD NORTH CHURCH, IN WHOSE TOWER THE LANTERNS WERE HUNG TO WARN OF THE 
COMING OF THE BRITISH, IS IN THE BACKGROUND. MANY OTHER POINTS OF GREAT 
HISTORICAL INTEREST ARE WITHIN A SHORT WALKING DISTANCE. 
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WHAT ARE THE CHANCES OF HAVING 
ANOTHER DEAF CHILD? 


By Louis KLEINFELD, M.D.* 


ARENTS of children who are born 

with handicaps are, in most cases, told 
that it is advisable for them to go ahead 
and have more children. However, when 
a child is born without hearing, its parents 
usually are anxious to know, before decid- 
ing to enlarge the family, whether children 
born to them at some future time might 
also be deaf. (Some parents do desire 
more children regardless. This is unusual, 
but I have had some in my practice.) The 
purpose of this paper is to make clear to 
parents of deaf children just what the 
chances may be for having another deaf 
child. 

The most important factor in making 
this forecast is to ascertain the cause of the 
first child’s hearing impairment. Absolute 
frankness on the part of the families in- 
volved, and painstaking research as far as 

ossible into family histories are essential 
in deciding this vital question. 

The reason that we need these facts is 
that, in a general way, there are two condi- 
tions which cause impaired hearing, in 
which there is a hereditary factor. and 
which may affect more than one member of 
the family. 

The first condition is otosclerosis, a 
hardening of the bones in the ear. In this 
condition the hearing impairment becomes 
evident, as a rule, only in adult life, and 
is almost never seen in children. In many 
cases there is a family history, and there is 
undoubtedly a hereditary element. (This 
disease is probably not present in any child 
at the Lexington School). 


*Otologist, Lexington School for the Deaf. This 
article is republished, by permission, from the Parents’ 
Newsletter of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
December 1951. 


The second condition which we must 
consider is congenital deafness, which is 
quite common. This condition may be sub- 
divided into two different types: (1) the 
biologic type, (2) the pathologic type. 

The biologic type of congenital deafness 
occurs as a result of the failure of the hear- 
ing apparatus to develop properly before 
birth. Parts of the apparatus are either 
missing or abnormal. The cause for this is 
entirely unknown, but there is a strong 
hereditary tendency; it can be _ traced 
through many generations in some families. 

We do, however, know the cause of the 
pathologic type of deafness. It is due to 
the effect of some disease upon the mother, 
if she contracts it during pregnancy. Some 
of these diseases are: German measles, tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, possibly mumps or in- 
fluenza or a disturbance in the Rh factor 
(this can be ascertained by the obstetri- 
cian). In addition, the taking of large 
amounts of drugs such as quinine and 
streptomycin, may also have this deleteri- 
ous effect. Many mothers have wondered 
at the procedure by which these valuable 
clues have been discovered. It might be 
interesting here to digress long enough 
from our main purpose and set forth the 
story of how the medical profession dis- 
covered the relationship between German 
measles (Rubella) and congenital deafness. 

An Australian physician noticed that in 
an isolated community an unusual number 
of childten had various types of congenital 
defects. He also noticed that the children 
were all about the same age. This led him 
to investigate the circumstances surround- 
ing the pregnancies of these children’s 
mothers. To his surprise, he discovered 

(See “Chances,” page 136) 
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PHILADELPHIA TRAINING PROGRAM PAYS OFF 


By Mary 


ACED with the problem of finding 

trained teachers to keep pace with its 
ever increasing enrollment, the Willis and 
Elizabeth Martin School, Philadelphia’s 
public day school for the deaf, has found 
that in more ways than one a four-week 
training session conducted last summer was 
time well spent. Of the thirteen trainees in 
the class, all of whom were enrolled at 
nearby Temple University, five received 
regular appointments at the school, five 
were assigned as long-term substitutes un- 
til such time as they can complete the state 
requirements, and two others now substi- 
tute when needed. 

It should be noted here what the state 
requirements are in Pennsylvania. A cer- 
tificate of standard grade valid for teaching 
may be extended to include teaching classes 
for the deaf and hard of hearing on the 
completion of twenty-four semester hours 
of approved courses in special education. 
Six semester hours must be in courses 
basic to all special class teaching. This 
includes Psychology of Exceptional chil- 
dren which is required. Twelve semester 
hours must be in courses concerned with 
teaching the acoustically handicapped. 
Required here are: Anatomy of the Ear 
and Vocal Mechanism, Lipreading, and 
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Auricular Training. Six semester hours of 
electives are allowed but three of these 
must be gained through clinical practice 
or actual teaching in an oral school for 
the deaf. Other “preferred” electives are 
Mental Hygiene, Problems of the Child 
with Hearing Loss, and Phonetics. 

A state committee is now at work re- 
vamping this program which will bring 
Pennsylvania’s requirements into line with 
those set up by the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion last year. 

Three of the Martin School’s regular 
staff, representing all three progress levels 

primary, intermediate, and advanced— 
served as instructors, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, the school’s 
principal. Classroom sessions began at 
9:00 A.M. and ended at noon. The trainees 
had the additional benefit of afternoon lec- 
tures given by Mrs. Davis herself from 1 
to 3. 

The program was sponsored jointly by 
Temple University and the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education. Tuition covered 
only a small portion of the expense in- 


volved. All other costs, including such 


items as bus transportation for the young- 
sters, were met by the Board. 
(See “Philadelphia,” page 138) 


A STUDENT-TEACHER GIVES SOME PRACTICAL LIPREADING IN A UNIT ON THE HOME 
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A NEW ZEALAND SAGA 
By K. Hurp-Woop 


XHIBITING unmistakable signs of 

hesitancy and nervous tension, a tall, 
attractive young lady about 21 years of 
age entered the premises of the then recent- 
ly-formed New Zealand League for the 
Hard of Hearing. The young lady was Miss 
Maisie Eggleton, and the year was 1932. 

There was good reason for her obviously 
despondent mood. She was struggling with 
the grim realization of the fact that she was 
hard of hearing. The onset of deafness had 
been gradual, insidious, but the sudden 
knowledge that her hearing was permanent- 
ly impaired had come, as it would to any- 
one, as a shock. For the time being it 
seriously affected her physical and nervous 
reserves. It hurt her pride, too, to admit 
to a physical disability, and she pretended 
to her family as long as she could that she 
could still hear. Inevitably her health 
suffered under the strain. 

But Maisie Eggleton was not one to let 
a personal tragedy, however deep, cast an 
indelible shadow over her young life. In- 
herent courage soon prompted her to find 
ways to overcome her handicap, and it was 
this spirit that led her to inquire what the 
League for the Hard of Hearing offered. 

Her rehabilitation began when she met 
another hard of hearing woman, Miss Elsie 
M. Ash, the Principal at the League, who 
suggested her joining one of the organiza- 
tion’s lipreading classes. Miss Eggleton 
quickly appreciated the value of lipreading, 
and she soon became an apt pupil and be- 
gan to encourage others to join the classes. 
By word of mouth and by letters to people 
whose names had been mentioned to her 
she spread the word, telling each one of 
the benefit that the classes had brought her. 

Her ability to triumph over her own dis- 
ability made her a convincing apostle of 
this wonderful service, and she carried her 
message farther and farther afield. Her 
tenacity of purpose and self-confidence in- 
spired others. and as her work widened 
her health improved and her personality 
developed. 

Determined to keep her life normal in 
spite of having had to give up her clerical 
post, Miss Eggleton undertook dressmaking 
and became an expert needlewoman—an 
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experience that has recently stood her in 
good stead. She was interested in tramp- 
ing, tennis, and swimming, and managed 
to remain a normal, healthy, energetic girl. 
She was greatly helped in social contacts, 
as well as in her lipreading practice, by 
her twin sister, Gwen. The two are as 
alike as two peas in a pod, and have always 
been devoted to each other. Their parents, 
too, were sympathetic and understanding 
in dealing with Maisie’s deafness. 

Maisie took a very active part in the 
League’s affairs, and when a need arose for 
trainees to become teachers of lipreading 
she was the first to offer her services. In 
June 1935 she became the organizing teach- 
er at the newly-formed Wellington Branch 
of the New Zealand League, and she proved 
an accomplished teacher and a much-loved 
leader. In addition to her teaching work, 
she voluntarily trained as an audiometrist. 
and added the testing of hearing to her 
duties. She also began wearing a hearing 
aid, partly as an encouragement to her stu- 
dents, although only the not-too-good car- 
bon instruments were available at that time. 
The bond between her and her students 
was something very real. 

There is an inestimable value in having, 
as a teacher of lipreading, a person who 
has impaired hearing and who has done 
everything possible to overcome the han- 
dicap. Such a teacher has an access to and 
an understanding of a pupil’s innermost 
feelings which the normally hearing person, 
no matter how efficient or sympathetic, can- 
not achieve. Miss Eggleton was indeed a 
fine example of that value. 

Eventually, however, another kind of 
normal life claimed her, and she became 
Mrs. David Read—as competent at the 
duties of a housewife as she had been at 
teaching. Today she is the happy mother 
of four little girls—three of them sturdy 
triplets. 

Strictly speaking. it might be said that 
the children have little or nothing to do 
with this story, since their hearing happily 
is not concerned. But they are too inter- 
esting to leave out. 

The elder sister, Cheryl, arrived long 
enough ahead of the triplets to play “little 
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CHERYL, MRS. READ, AND THE 


mother” to them. Twins are no rarity in 
the Read family. Mr. Read’s mother had 
one pair, the surviving one of whom grew 
up to have twins also. And there are twins. 
too, in the family of still another brother. 
“So,” says Mrs. Read, “though I am a twin 
myself, I always say my husband has to 
take the blame, or the credit, for the trip- 
lets.” 

Students of heredity would find the three 
little sisters an absorbing topic. They 
might almost be considered twins and an 
individual. Margaret and Robyn have al- 
ways wanted to do the same things at the 
same time, to be near enough to touch each 
other, and to share everything. Jennifer, 
recognizable in the picture because she 
wears glasses, is content to be an indi- 
vidual. 

The first time I saw them, at the age of 
64% months, I was impressed with these 
differences. Mrs. Read lifted Margaret out 
of her cot. Immediately Robyn wanted to 
be lifted too. So I picked her up. We went 
to Jennifer’s cot, but that child simplv kicked 
and gurgled and amused herself. Margaret 
and Robyn walked earlier than the other 
member of the trio. In fact, they were 
walking, and out of doors, before Jennifer 
decided that she too would use her legs. 
She still takes her time about learning, or 
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“TWINS AND AN INDIVIDUAL” 


starting anything, but she gets there. They 
were just 644 years old when the picture 
was taken. 

All of the children are wonderful about 
helping their mother overcome the ob- 
stacles imposed by her impaired hearing. 
House guests never cease to be impressed. 
Deafness is not an easy thing to cope with 
in rearing a family. Everlasting patience 
and perseverance are required not only by 
the handicapped person but by all the rest 
of the household, with whom it can truly 
be said the burden is shared. The little 
Read girls seem almost to be guided by 
instinct, but those who know their mother 
realize how great a part has been played 
by training. 

When the children were very small, Mrs. 
Read had gq special push-chair, made to 
hold all four, which was always an object 
of kindly public curiosity when she took 
it into the township of Levin. Later the 
purchase of a motor car gave her a new 
interest and enabled her to discard the 
push-chair. She learned to drive the car 
and was given her driving license, thereby 
helping to dispel the doubt sometimes ex- 
pressed as to the competency of the driver 
with faulty hearing. Her hearing aid and 
a rear-view mirror equip her for the task. 

(See “Saga,” page 134) 
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HEARING AID HELPS 


By H. S. DUSENBERY 


HE modern hearing aid is a precision 

instrument and represents a substantial 
investment. Given reasonable care, a hear- 
ing aid will give many years of comfort 
and satisfactory service, but if neglected, 
it will be a constant annoyance. Here are 
a few simple precautions and suggestions 
with which every hearing aid user should 
be familiar in order to obtain maximum 
service from these wonderful devices. 

A hearing aid should always be handled 
gently. Avoid subjecting it to hard knocks 
and sudden shocks. Wear it in such a posi- 
tion that it is not likely to be hit in the per- 
formance of your daily duties. When re- 
moving a hearing aid, lay it down gently 
as you would a fine watch. Place it where 
nothing is likely to come in contact with 
it. Despite the claims of hearing aid makers 
for ruggedness, a hearing aid should al- 
ways be regarded as a delicate instrument. 
The original box in which the aid was pur- 
chased is an ideal container to keep it in 
good condition. If your aid is the type with 
batteries contained within the instrument 
case, be sure to remove them when the aid 
is not in use, If your model uses a separate 
battery pack, then be sure to disconnect the 
batteries. This precaution is in addition to 
turning off the aid with the switch. 


Avoid Dirt and Dampness 


Keep your hearing aid clean! The case 
of the instrument should be wiped daily 
with a soft dry cloth free from lint. Never, 
never use a damp cloth. Nothing is more 
injurious to the mechanism of a hearing 
aid than dampness. Keep it dry at all costs. 
This is particularly important during wet 
weather. See that your instrument is pro- 
tected from the rain and not in direct con- 
tact with damp clothes. To clean the ear 
mold, first detach it from the receiver but- 
ton. Then it may be washed with soap and 
luke warm water. The receiver button itself 
should never be washed. Do not attempt 
to clean the ear mold without first detach- 
ing it from the receiver. If the small pas- 
sageway in the ear mold becomes clogged, 
it may be cleaned by passing a broom straw 
through it. Do not attempt to introduce a 
broom straw or anything else into the re- 
ceiver button itself. 
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Most hearing aid receiver buttons are 
provided with a thin washer, often of clear 
plastic, between the ear mold and the re- 
ceiver button. ]f you have lost this washer, 
get another from your hearing aid dealer at 
once. This washer is essential. It not only 
provides a snug fit between the ear mold 
and the receiver but it also helps to keep 
out moisture and prevent the whistling 
noise which is technically known as feed- 
back. 


Get an Ear Mold that Fits 


For best results, the ear mold should fit 
snugly in the ear without being uncomfort- 
ably tight. A slight twisting motion will 
assist in the insertion of the mold into the 
ear. If the mold does not slip in easily, try 
smearing a speck of vaseline on the open- 
ing of the ear. This may be applied with 
the tip of the finger to the entrance of the 
ear. A speck of vaseline is sufficient—don’t 
grease the whole ear, just the inside of the 
opening. Remember that grease attracts 
dirt, and for this reason only the smallest 
amount should be used. Then, with a slight 
twisting motion, press the mold against the 
ear opening and it will slip in. When the 
mold is removed from the ear, both the 
mold and the ear itself should be wiped 
clean with a soft dry cloth. 

For comfort as well as for battery econo- 
my, keep the volume control set as low 
as understandability permits. Excessive 
volume may often cause a headache in ad- 
dition to being a drain on the battery. It 
may also overload the instrument and thus 
shorten the life of the amplifying tubes. 
Under ordinary circumstances, you should 
be able to hear satisfactorily with approxi- 
mately half volume. Maximum volume 
should be reserved for unusual conditions 
of short duration. If you find that you 
must use maximum volume at all times, a 
stronger instrument should be obtained. 
Don’t be afraid to use the volume control. 
It is placed on the instrument for your con- 
venience. It should be readjusted with 
every change of circumstance. Wear your 
hearing aid in such a position that the 
volume control can be easily reached. There 
is no one universal setting of the volume 
control that will serve for all purposes. In 
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any event, keep the volume as low as pos- 
sible. Most hearing aid users tend to use 
too much volume, overloading their instru- 
ment. Also keep in mind that low volume 
means longer battery life. 


The Cord Is Important 


The cord connecting the instrument with 
the ear picce is an essential part of the 
hearing aid, and as such, also requires a 
certain amount of care. Avoid twists, as 
they shorten the cord life. While wearing 
the aid, some twists may develop unavoid- 
ably, but when the aid is removed, be sure 
to untwist the cord carefully and remove 
the kinks. Replace the cord when it be- 
comes frayed or worn. Strains on the cord 
should also be avoided. In order to make 
the cord very flexible, it is composed of a 
large number of fine wires. These fine 
wires break easily. The constant turning 
and moving of the head bends these wires 
back and forth. It is only natural under 
such conditions that they finally give way. 
The first indication of cord trouble is usual- 
ly the cutting-off of the sound with a turn- 
ing movement of the head. Sometimes only 
a clicking noise is heard when the head 
turns. In either event, the cord should be 
replaced at once. It is smart to keep an 
extra cord in reserve. Frequently, the old 
troublesome cord can be repaired economi- 
cally. It is well to consult your hearing aid 
dealer about this. 


Watch the Batteries 


The energy to operate your hearing aid 
is supplied by dry batteries. Actually, these 
batteries are not dry but contain a moist 
paste. As the batteries get older, this moist 
paste tends to seep out. Seeping batteries 
should be discarded immediately even 
though they appear to be capable of operat- 
ing the instrument. The chemicals in this 
paste will cause trouble if they come in 
contact with the hearing aid mechanism or 
the case. Keeping batteries in a cool place 
when not in use will help to prevent this. 
Incidentally, new batteries, when stored 
where it is cool, will keep for many months 
and you need not hestitate to keep an ample 
reserve stock of batteries on hand at all 
times. 

A battery tester is helpful to determine 
the condition of your batteries, but it is 
not essential. You can generally judge 
from the tone of your aid when batteries 
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should be discarded. Weak batteries will 
distort sound and tend to make understand- 
ing difficult. As the battery approaches the 
end of its useful life, sound distortion is 
generally noticed before the volume, or 
loudness, begins to drop off. If, however, 
there is distortion when new batteries are 
installed, it is an indication that the aid 
itself is in need of repair. 

Most “A” batteries (but not all types) 
will give longer service if rotated. This 
means that they should be changed fre- 
quently. For example, a good plan is to 
purchase ten “A” batteries at once and then 
use a different one each day in consecutive 
order. Thus, a given battery will be in 
service for one day and then rest for the 
next nine days. On the tenth day, it will 
be used again. During the rest period, the 
battery will recover considerable strength. 
A set of ten “A” batteries rotated in this 
way will greatly outlast a similar number 
of batteries when each is used continuously 
until exhausted. It should be repeated, how- 
ever, that this suggestion does not apply to 
all types of “A” batteries. Some types are 
especially designed to be used continuously 
until exhausted. Your dealer will gladly 
tell you which type you use in event you 
are in doubt. 

The “B” battery is quite differently con- 
structed and need not be rotated. Wear one 
of these batteries until it is exhausted. How- 
ever, be sure to have a spare “B”’ battery 
on hand at all times for emergency use. The 
“B” battery is often unpredictable and 
may reach the end of its useful life with 
little or no warning. A spare “B” battery, 
stored in a cool place, will keep in good 
condition a long time and it is good in- 
surance to always have a spare on hand. 

It might also be mentioned here that 
there is no economical way to “recharge” 
a hearing aid battery. When the chemicals 
contained in the battery are exhausted, the 
battery should be discarded. Of course, it 
goes without saying that when batteries are 
installed, care will be taken to install them 
in the proper position, that is with the 
arrow on the battery point up.- 


Get Service from Your Dealer 
Don’t hesitate to consult the dealer from 
whom you purchased your hearing aid, 
when service is needed. Remember, a hear- 
ing aid represents a substantial investment 
(See “Hearing Aid,” page 134) 
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DEAF GRADUATES AMONG HEARING GRADUATES, 1951 


By Jos—EPHINE TIMBERLAKE AND NEOMA STOUT 


HIS year’s list of deaf young men and 

women who have competed successfully 
in school or college with students whose 
hearing is normal makes evident an in- 
teresting fact: more non-oral schools than 
formerly seem to be sending students on to 
this kind of competition. Out of the 20 
residential schools whose names appear, 
12 are not entirely oral. These twelve have 
prepared, or helped to prepare, 21 of the 
109 students listed. 

The fact is a cause for rejoicing. These 
students will eventually live in a world 
where most people hear and where most 
communication is by means of speech. 
Either they will participate in the affairs of 
that world, or else they will constitute, 
within it, a separate little world of their 
own, where their friendship and main con- 
tacts are restricted to those who know how 
to communicate silently. It is inescapably 
true that their chances for participation are 
better if they acquire participation skills 
and an education simultaneously. 

This year’s list is not so long as some 
we have published, but it contains some 
fine examples of determination and achieve- 
ment. Take Henry Buzzard, for instance. 
Although born deaf, and totally deaf, he 
has on four successive occasions been 
awarded diplomas acquired in competition 
with hearing students, the most recent one 
representing an M.S. in Library Science. 

Then there is Roger Alan Pickering, 
deafened at the age of 614. The Junior 
College diploma he received last May was 
granted summa cum laude. And as if that 
were not enough, he was selected by vote 
of his classmates as their best college citi- 
zen among forty honor students, and award- 
ed the Paul Karr cup. The standards for 
the award are scholarship, character, and 
service to the college. 

Harold Hungerford, left at the age of 
41% with very limited hearing, has not only 
accomplished a Junior College graduation 
with honors, but has won a $200 scholar- 
ship. And in view of the language handicap 
usually caused by deafness, he has a very 
surprising achievement to his credit: as a 
high school senior he graded higher in 
vocabulary than any other student of that 
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year in California. He has his eye on two 
degrees and a career in Library Science. 

Mary Ann Lawritson, now a student at 
the University of Nebraska, has already 
refuted the idea that congenital deafness 
precludes participation in life at an ordi- 
nary college. While taking the course she 
has just completed at Stephens College, 
she was not only a member of the honor- 
ary dance group, but was vice-president of 
the Student Activity Board, which super- 
vises clubs and honorary sororities. 

Barbara Swearingen, graduating from 
high school, ranked 30 in a class of 181, 
and went on to take a B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Lois Thompson, as a 
high school senior, was featured in her 
school paper in a special article which said: 
“She is graduating with an A average.” 
Adrienne Sidwell, having completed ele- 
mentary school among hearing students, 
is a “straight A” pupil in high school. 
Harriet Berkowitz, graduating from high 
school, received a gold medal “for improve- 
ment, proficiency, character, and service.” 

It is a pleasure, as always, to present this 
fine group of young people. Acknowledg- 
ment is gratefully made to the schools that 
sent in their records. 
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HE MADE HIS HOBBY HIS CAREER 


By Betty AnD WILLIAM WALLER 


HIS is the story of Leslie Hunt—a true 

story of indomitable courage; of a will 
to triumph over odds; and the ambition 
to make one’s own way in the face of a 
serious handicap. But it’s not a sob story. 
Les Hunt would resent it if it were. 

The story starts on a South Dakota farm 
some years ago. Sixteen miles from Fred- 
erick, the nearest railroad town, a perfectly 
normal baby was born to descendants of 
old settlers. Two years later the infant 
contracted double-pneumonia and was left 
deaf. 

Although the parents had never even 
known a deaf child before and were faced 
with the problem of raising one who seemed 
to have forgotten the few words he had 
learned, they did not despair. However, 
they realized that it would take more than 
their meager income from farming to edu- 
cate him. 

Before long, they moved to a city where 
the father entered business. The mother, 
a former school teacher, was determined 
that her son should learn to make his own 
way in the world. The parents succeeded 
admirably. 

The father prospered, and wher the lad 
was six an excellent teacher was obtained 
for him, and with infinite patience and 
deep understanding she proceeded to train 
the deaf boy. 

The teacher was the first to notice Les 
Hunt’s ability with puzzles and tricks of 
all sorts. The boy was extremely shy and 
self-conscious, but from the time he was 
three he had amused the family and their 
friends with little tricks such as untying 
intricate knots, flipping coins up his sleeve, 
and unraveling all kinds of puzzles. His 
teacher encouraged him to continue it. She 
impressed upon him that this talent was 
something that other children did not pos- 
sess. As a result, the lad’s shyness gradu- 
ally disappeared. Before long. he was in- 
cluded in every neighborhood and school 
party. He became a popular boy. 

Les Hunt today is a professional magi- 
cian, as well as a highly skilled cabinet 
maker and a graduate photographer. Wood- 
working now claims most of his time—and 
profitably—but he has never forgotten his 
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LESLIE HUNT 


early struggles. “Don’t let anyone tell you 
it’s harder to lose your hearing when you 
grow up,” he says earnestly. “Just watch 
a little deaf child—even with the help of a 
good teacher—trying to learn to talk. It’s 
one of the toughest things in the world.” 

After eight years of private tutoring, 
Leslie and his family moved to Los An- 
geles. There he entered Polytechnic High 
School, aided by a part time coach who 
took notes in the class room and helped 
him with lipreading and speech. He spe- 
cialized in commercial art, architectural 
drawing, and wood working. In his spare 
time he built his own electrically-equipped 
shop, but his keenest interest, even then, 
was magic. 

He enjoyed mystifying his classmates 
and teachers, and always managed to get 
backstage when magicians appeared at the 
local theatres. They encouraged the deaf 
vouth and taught him many sleight of hand 
tricks. When he was 15, Les gave his first 
magic show, using magic equipment he 
had made himself. The curtains for his 
little stage were from a rummage sale and 

(See “Career,” page 130) 
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Tue Boarp oF Directors of the Associa- 
tion met at the Volta Bureau on Friday, Jan- 
uary Il, 1952. The well attended and ani- 
mated sessions continued through noon of 
the next day, with the following present: 

From the Board of Directors: C. D. O'Con- 
nor, President; Margaret Bodycomb, First 
Vice-President; Helen S. Lane, Second Vice- 
President; John Yale Crouter, Secretary; 
Herbert A. Poole, Treasurer; Dr. M. L. 
Breitstein, Sam B. Craig, Thornton W. 
Owen, Elizabeth V. Scott, John C. Steinberg, 
and Olive A. Whildin. From the Auxiliary 





LILIAN GROSVENOR COVILLE 


Board: Sophia Alcorn, Nathan Harris, Wil- 
liam J. Morrison, Mary E. Numbers, Mary 
Frances Ragin, and Edward Twitmyer. From 
the Honorary Board: Leonard Elstad. 
Resolutions adopted by the Board placed 
on record its grief at the loss of a fellow 
member, Charles A. Bradford, who was 
killed in an automobile accident on Septem- 
ber 1, and its appreciation to the retiring 
Treasurer, Herbert A. Poole, for his twenty- 
five years of service to the Association. Ap- 
preciation was also expressed for the service 
on the Board of Mrs. H. T. Poore, and both 
she and Mr. Poole were placed on the Hon- 


_ orary Board. 


THREE New Members were elected to fill 
these vacancies, as follows: For the unexpired 
term of Mr. Bradford, Mrs. Grosvenor Co- 
ville; for the unexpired terms of Mr. Poole 
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and Mrs. Poore, the 
Reverend Raymond B. 
Bragg and Captain 
Jerome Donovan. 

Mrs. Coville’s election 
is of especial interest be- 
cause she represents the 
fourth generation of her 
family to concern itself 
with the welfare of this 
organization. Her great- 
grandfather, Alexander 
Melville Bell, contrib- 
uted to the erection ol 
the Volta Bureau build- 
ing, attended meetings 
of the Association, and 
donated a quantity of 
books to the Library. 
Her grandparents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell, _ partici- 
pated in every part of 
the work of the Associa- 
tion during its early 
years, he being its found- 
er and first president. 
And her own parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, have also 
been closely associated with the organization 
almost throughout its existence, through serv- 
ice on its Board, Executive Committee, and 
Honorary Board. Mrs. Coville has recently 
been visiting schools for the deaf in this 
and other countries, and_ has expressed 
keen interest in the purposes of the Asso- 
She is a professional writer of dis- 





ciation. 
tinction. 
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CAPT«U. S. NAVY (RETIRED) 


Dr. Bragg, interested 


in the work of the 
Association because o! 
deafness in his own 
family, has served for 
several years on_ the 
Auxiliary Board, and 


has given generously ol 
his time in committee 
work. Captain Dono- 
van, interested for tne 
same reason, has been a 
member of the organi- 
zation for some years, 
and has also taken an 
active part in committee 
work. 

A warm welcome was 
(and is here) extended 
to all of these new Di- 
rectors, and also to the 
following new members 
of the Auxiliary Board: 
Francis Doyle, Hilleary 
Hoskinson (elected at 
the same time as Trea- 
surer of the  Associa- 
tion), Harriet McLaugh- 


lin, June Miller, Frances Coleman Toms, 
and Charles A. Winding. 


Announcements 


will be 


made later in 


regard to new members of the Honorary 


Board. 


PLANS FOR THE SUMMER MEETING received 


careful attention at the Board meeting, and 
excellent progress is reported. The general 
theme of the meeting is expressed in the 
phrase “That the Deaf May Speak.” In ad- 
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dition to the demonstrations and discussions 
to be held at the Clarke and Horace Mann 
Schools (See pages 105 and 106), there will 
be sections devoted to special topics of inter- 
est to today’s educators and parents, each 
headed and directed by a prominent worker 
in the field, as follows: Nursery and Pre- 
school Work, Miss June Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Teacher Recruitment and 
Training, Dr. Helen S. Lane of Central In- 
stitute; Speech and Speech Perception, Dr. 
Clarence Hudgins of Clarke School; Read- 
ing, Dr. Powrie Doctor of Gallaudet Col- 





RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


lege; Parent Education and Participation, 
Miss Marguerite Stoner of the John Trac, 
Clinic; Present Day Influences and Trends 
in the Education of the Deaf, Dr. Richard 
Silverman of Central Institute; The Teach- 
ing of Language, Miss Mildred Groht of the 
Lexington School. 

The importance of making reservations at 
the earliest possible moment cannot be over- 
emphasized. This is especially true where 
the sessions at Northampton are concerned, 
for the number expected to attend will make 
a great difference in the selection of a meet- 
ing place, and in its proper wiring and acous- 
tic treatment for the demonstrations. Both 
there and in Boston, the schools are anxious 
to present the best possible illustrations of 
work. Please cooperate by notifying them 
at once of your intention to attend. 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE- UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


announces 
A Summer Course for Teachers 
JUNE 23 THROUGH 
AUGUST 1, 1952 


The Summer Session Will Be 
Held in the New Clinic Build- 
ing at 806 West Adams Blvd. 


Education El. 433—Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


This is a practical course in the 
philosophy and methods of 
teaching preschool deaf children 
and offers participation in the 
entire program of John Tracy 
Clinic. Classes and group con- 
ferences will consider communi- 
cation methods, the nursery 
school point of view, child gui- 
dance, and parent education. 
This course is coordinated with 
The Six Weeks’ Summer Pro- 
gram for parents and children. 
Prerequisite: Except by permis- 
sion of the Clinic, registration 
will be limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or 
training in the education of the 
deaf. 
Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily 
Tuition, 4 units, 4 credits— 
Teachers in active service. $64.00 


ERASE ee 


For further information, write 
Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

924 West 37th Street 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Gifts for Volta Bureau Service 


N sending a gift to the Volta Bureau, 
a friend who signed herself “a grateful 
mother” wrote: “I am so happy to send a 
little to help with the marvelous work the 
Volta Bureau is doing and has done. We 
have belonged to your ‘big family’ happily 
for twenty years, ever since we first corre- 
sponded with you in regard to our son.” 
To her and to every other friend who has 
sent a gift the Association extends warm 
appreciation. Acknowledgment is made to 


the following: 

Marcia Lee Ackley, Guy H. Albright, Mrs. 
Henry A. Aldrich, Dr. Victor R. Alfaro, Martha 
H. Amerman, Mrs. Tim Amundson, John B. An- 
drews, Mrs. William C. Ashmus, A. J. Antonna, 
Josephine Avondino, Mrs. B. M. Aycrigg, Florence 
D. Ayers. 

Mr. & Mrs. Don Baker, Louis M. Balfour, 
Florence E. Barrett, Ruth Bartlett, Ann L. Beatty, 
Mrs. A. R. Benedict, Josephine Bennett, Mrs. 
Archie L. Berman, Dr. Gordon Berry, Mrs. Charles 
B. Best, Mrs. Max Bickler, Leon J. Biernat, 
Margaret Bodycomb, Mrs. T. S. Borrell, H. B. 
Bott, Ruth A. Bottomly, Mrs. Carol Bowers, 
Janice Boyd, Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Mrs. George 
S. Brown. Mrs. Oswald Brown, Richard R. Brown, 
Mrs. W. James Brown, Florence M. Browne, 
Martha E. Bruhn, Mrs. W. A. Budlong, Lena L. 
Burgdorf, Mrs. Suzanne G. Butman. 

The Calgary League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack B. Callaway, D. C. Campbell, 
Mrs. Sylvia Carotta, Barbara-Ann Carter, Eliza- 
beth Carter, Mrs. Willard E. Catlin, Mrs. Esther 
J. Chaney. Mrs. Harry F. Clark, Myron H. Clark, 
Mrs. M. Cleva, Mrs. S. Cohen, Jane Conrad, Mrs. 
J. F. Consiglio, Elizabeth M. Cutler. 

Rev. & Mrs. William H. Daniels, Martin D. 
Danford, Jordan F. Davis, Mary Davis, Amelia 
DeMotte, Louis M. DiCarlo, Madge Dolph, Capt. 
Jerome F. Donovan, Esther A. Douglas. 

Mrs. Jack Edelberg, Frances Ellison, Abr. S. 
Enns, Ola Blan Ewing, Mr. & Mrs. Raylan Evans. 

Gerald Fales, Mrs. Julia Fall, I. Farovitch, 
Frances L. Fay, Katherine Feeley, Rose V. Feil- 
bach, S. Feldman, John A. Ferrall, Dr. & Mrs. 
G. D. Flaxman, Mrs. Bertha M. Foss, Katherine 
S. Fowler, Raymond S. Fox, Mrs. James D. 
Francis, Margaret A. Fraser. 

Joe Gaita, Dora I. Gay, Frank L. Gillis, Dr. & 
Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Mrs. Leo Gisler, Mrs. L. M. 
Glick, Sidney Goda, John Philip Goedert, Anna 
B. Goldsborough, Dr. Victor Goodhill, Mrs. Myron 
L. Gordon, Mrs. Jerome M. Graham, Mabel H. 
Gray, John H. Green, David Greenberg, A. Green- 
wald, Doris J. Greve, Seymour M. Gross, Mrs. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. Mabel H. Grosvenor. 

Emma Haber, Rev. & Mrs. L. H. Haines, Edna 
Haley, Ross E. Hamilton, Helen Hammer, Hattie 
Harrell, Mr. & Mrs. R. P. Harris, Ruth Hawkin- 
son, Mrs. Edna S. Heffner, Mrs. Eunice L. Hein- 
richs, Mrs. Robert Hesson, Ada M. Hill, Mrs. 
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CHROMOVOX...“of tremendous value 
in developing speech,” 


says NATHAN P. HARRIS, Principal, 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


















Mr. Harris adds, “It has proven a good 
stimulus to learning and excellent for 
acoustic training.” 

This is because Chromovox combines 
sight and sound with motion and color to 
help you do a thorough teaching job. 


Y 8 9 @ 


ah 66 ah & 


three Oclock 











two Oclock 



























Educational tapes include a § 1 - 
wide range of subjects from rh — - & S 
the basic Babbling Reel for chair shi vied = De 
pre-school students to the ad- Ip chick shirt 
vanced Baseball Reel. 40 tapes ve I|Sa7]| io 
inall are available, 47 | We mw the movies 

£4347) We saw__-° the movies. 






HOW CHROMOVOX WORKS 
A flick of a switch sends a tape moving 
across the screen, capturing the child's 
interest. He sees picture and word com- 
binations . . . learns to associate them with 
everyday objects. Simultaneously, he 
hears the teacher’s spoken word through 
a high fidelity-compression audio system 
. reinforcing his visual impression. 
When the child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, you correct it 
quickly with Chromovox’ easy-to-operate 
color signals. 


DIVISION 
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INEXPENSIVE GROUP AUDIO SYSTEM 


As many as 15 pupils can share in hear- 
ing participation through the medium of 
Chromovox with additional headsets and 
extension boxes. It eliminates the need 
for any other audio system. 

We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation and prices on Chromovox and 
accessory equipment. Simply write Dept. 
V-4, Chromovox Division, Caledonia Elec- 
tronics and Transformer Corp., Caledonia, 


New York. 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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ORTHOVOX 








A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
troi box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (°ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 





Ralph J. Hinck, Mrs. Mary T. Hopkins, Esther 
C. Howes, Mrs. Victor S. Huggins, Danny Hurd, 
Mrs. Walter J. Hurd. 

Dr. Frank R. Jamison, Mr. & Mrs. M. Jarashow, 
Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, Elsie Johanson, Elvera A, 
Johnson, Mrs. Medora E. Jones, Anna Juergens, 

B. Karnin, Dr. Arthur A. Kaplan, Edith F, 
Kendall, Graham M. Ker, Elizabeth B. Key, H. A, 
Key, Mabel M. King, Janie Kinnier, Evelyn M, 
Kirchner, John A. Klein, Mrs. E. Klein. 

Mrs. M. Landman, May H. Leavis, G. W. Me. 
Leary S. Margaret LeGore, Mrs. Jean W. Leigh, 
Dr. Earl S. Leimbacher, Mrs. Edward Levenson, 
Edna S. Levine, L. I. Levistein, Dr. & Mrs. Albert 
Liebman, Mary Emily Lintner, Adolph Loeb, 
Colonel & Mrs. N. L. Lord, Max O. Lorenz, Mr, 
& Mrs. George P. Lynch. 

Miss Rebecca Mack, Ena G. Macnutt, Leo F, 
Madden, Marjorie B. Magner, Eleanor G. Mamo- 
len, Mrs. Wayne Markle, Mr. & Mrs. Leroy H. 
Martin, Walter G. McAllister, Mrs. Louis Me. 
Lain, Jessie D. Merriam, Mrs. H. E. Merwin, 
Microtone Northwest Co., Mrs. R. S. Mileham, 
D. R. Miller, Ada R. Miller, Elizabeth W. Miller, 
Mabel F. Miller, Mrs. L. E. Mitchell, Anna I. 
Morgan, Erline Morgan, Dorothy M. Morris, 
Harold Morency, Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Moser, Mrs, 
H. L. Mundy, Musnick Brothers, Thelma D, 
Myers, Mrs. Walter Kendall Myers. 

Mrs. Tanya Nash, Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz, 
Mary C. New, John A. Novinger, Mary E. Num- 
bers. 

Mrs. Margaret Oare. Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, 
Dr. & Mrs. Clarence D. O’Connor, Mrs. G. Oestrei- 
cher, Donna Claire Offermann, Veronica O'Neill, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen. 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Panzer, Mrs. Paul Parker, 
Mrs. Evelyn F. Parkes, Ruth C. Parrish, W. D. 
Patterson, Mrs. Samuel Pearson. Ray F. Pengra. 
Amelia B. Perlmutter, Leo E. Perrin, Mrs. Karl 
T. Pfeister, Clara E. Pickering, Mrs. Gardiner 
Pier, Marion Quick. 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliff, Hazel U. Read, 
Dorothy A. Reardon, Ellis E. Reber, Jeanette 
Riker, Helen E. Robbins, Mrs. Henry L. Roberts, 
Maumee Roberts, Edith N. Rosenstein, Helen 
Kay Rosenthal, Irving J. Rosenthal, Harry Roth. 

Nicholas Succente, Gary I. Sato, Mr. & Mrs. 
H. I. Scharfman, Mr. & Mrs. F. G. Schmitt, 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, 
Helen Scriver, Louis H. Sherman, Clarence Y. 
Shimamura, Dr. John C. Shull, Barbara D. 
Siebens, S. R. Silverman, Mrs. Andrew Sincell, 
George Slifer, M. M. Slotnick, Mrs. Wilda A. 
Smith, Lucy E. Smyser, Sonotone Corporation, 
Oliver C. Spurling, Mrs. Andrew J. Stanek, Anna 
L. Staples, Paul J. Stedry, J. C. Steinberg, Mrs. 
L. S. Stoehr, Allen W. Stokes, Mrs. E. L. Stone, 
Mrs. Lloyd P. Stone, Mrs. Laura Stovel, Mildred 
P. Sturdevant, Harry- L. Sussman. 

T. A. Tenaglia, Doris J. Thomas, Helen Marie 
Thomas, Mr. & Mrs. Harold L. Thompson, W. 5. 
Thomson, Mrs. Mary S. Tuccinardi, Mrs. Munk 
land D. Turner. 

Margaret Van Cleft, Frances F. Vermillion, 
Cecil Vineyard; Erma L. Visser, Eleanor Vorce. 

Harry C. Walker, Lavilla A. Ward, Ethel B. 
Warfield, Ruth & Weiant Wathen-Dunn, Dr. 
Norman Watson, Mr. William D. Webster, Max 
Wechsberg, Mrs. D. Weiss, Mrs. Joseph T. Wells. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Edueational Film with Sound Track through Hearing Aid 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
29 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
$ 2.00 set 


Consonant and Vowel Charts separately 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 


by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 

Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 

Series ITI Myths $10.00 series 

Series I, II, IV. $38.50 set 


For further information address’ « 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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ARE YOU 
LOSING YOUR 
HEARING? 


Check These Danger Signs 
lt May Save You a 
World of Trouble and 
Unhappiness 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 

Do you hear better where it’s noisy 
than where it’s quiet? 

es one ear hear better than the 
other? 

Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

you keep hearing noises—buzzing, 
crackling, humming, roaring, etc.? 

you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they’re saying? 

Do you feel a growing suspicion that 
folks are ridiculing you behind your 
back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That's how deafness often 
comes—cree so gradually you may 
be quite dea balore you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incon- 
venience. 

Why take chances? Get the facts. Write 
TODAY for informative FREE BOOK— 
"New Discoveries to Help the ee: f Hear.”’ 
A 2c postcard will do—but Medd it today. 


Beltone 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 0000, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


FREE BOOK . . MAIL COUPON 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 0000 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me—FREE of all cost or obli- 
gation—your latest book on the new elec- 
tronic way to overcome deafness. 


i i liceeiiceeendlincanenainnnnanaaieaeeninmennatianeantieiendinenanmannne 








Jr., Mary Wood Whitehurst, Mary E. Williams 
Mrs. Donald G. Wilman, Dr. & Mrs. Robert E 
Wilson, Dr. & Mrs. N. C. Windrow, Jr., Margaret 
Wood, Mrs. Althea R. Woodruff, Mrs. Monroe 
Wood, C. E. Worthen, Jr., Mrs. Arthur J. Young, 
Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach, Clara M. Ziegler. 


A New Preschool in Texas, The Opti-Mrs, 
Listening Eye Preschool, for deaf and hard-of 
hearing children under the age of 6, opened in 
Fort Worth on October 1, 1951, in quarters ip 
North Hi Mount Elementary School loaned by 
the Fort Worth Public Schools. The purpose of 
the school is to provide speech, speechreadi 
and auricular training for the children, as w 
as a happy nursery school environment. 

Provision is made for three groups: 

First, the Nursery School Group, composed of 
those between the ages of 3 and 6, whose hearing 
impairment is great enough to prevent the acqu 
sition of speech and language without special 
training. These children come daily from 9 A.M, 
to 12 noon for speech, speechreading, auricular 
training, handwork, supervised indoor and out 
door play, and other nursery school activities, 

Second, the Partially Hearing Group, composed 
of children under 6 who have speech and lan- 
guage which are affected by a hearing impair 
ment. These children come by appointment for 
speech work, and parents are encouraged to en 
roll them in nursery schools for hearing children, 

Third, the Under-three Group, for the children 
under the age of three who have a known or 
suspected hearing impairment. These children 
come for a short while each day for individual 
speech preparation, speechreading, and auricular 
training. 

A hearing testing program is planned for the 
near future. . 

There are at present two teachers: Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Moore, speech teacher and director; and 
Mrs. Anita Sandeford, speechreading and group 
activity teacher. Rhythm and ballet instruction 
is given twice weekly by Opti-Mrs. Nancy Webb, 
and a volunteer helper from the membership of 
the Fort Worth Opti-Mrs. Club is provided each 
day. Fifteen children are enrolled at present. 

The Opti-Mrs. Listening Eye Preschool is spon- 
sored by the Fort Worth Opti-Mrs. Club, the 
women’s auxiliary of the Optimist Club. Ex 
penses of salaries, equipment, and operation are 
met by a tuition fee of $25 per month, by the 
Fort Worth Opti-Mrs. Club, by other interested 
organizations, and by individuals. Twenty-eight 
hundred dollars has been raised this winter by 
the Fort Worth Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
the purchase of special equipment for the Pre- 
school. 


John Dutton Wright, founder of the Wright 
Oral School and for many years member of the 
Board of Directors of the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, died on Saturday, January 19, 
1952, at his home in New York. He was 85 years 
old. 

Mr. Wright made an outstanding contribution 
to the education of the deaf. A tribute to him 
will appear in an early number of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 
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A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


| ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
mf HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


oa Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


» SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
n ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
al 9 Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


’ | TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
rf features. 


» § Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 
: LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 
; # cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
ht the Director for further information. 





]. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
Day and Residential 
to High School 


Preschool 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classe: 
for Children Aphasia and 


ther defects of speech 


with 


e) 


=n t 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory de 


voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D.. 
Director 
Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 


Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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IN THE BOOKS 


Parler est Chose Facile, Croyez-Vous? (Dp 
You Believe that Speech is an Eag 
Thing?) By Corinne Rocheleau Rouleay, 
Published by the Service Social dg 
Sourdes-Muettes (Social Service for Deaf 
Women) Montreal. Brochure. 32 pp 


The title of this very interesting and compre 
hensive booklet is not exactly representative of 
its content. It is not a discourse on the teach 
ing of speech to the deaf, although this is op 
of the many subjects discussed. It combines 4 
brief general history of the education of the 
deaf during the past two hundred years with g 
history of the two leading Catholic schools fo 
the deaf in Montreal, both of which have recent 
celebrated their centenaries. It also surveys the 
functions of the Service Social des Sourdes 
Vuettes which was founded fifty years ago as4 
branch of the Institution for Deaf Girls. 

The function of the school and of the Bureay 
of Social Service, which is located in a separate 
building on the same ground, are manifold. Both 
the oral and the manual methods of instruction 
are used in the academic department. There ’ 
a vocational department with placement service 


There is a department for the blind-deaf. Religiow 


services for the deaf are held regularly, and 
counseling and charitable aid are given to grad 
ates of the school and to the aged and infim 
deaf generally. 

Mrs. Rouleau is herself a distinguished deaf 
person and a writer of note. She received a 
award from the French Academy in 1928 in ree 
ognition of her book, “Hors de sa prison,” th 
life of a deaf-blind girl educated by the sisters 
at the Montreal School for Deaf Girls. She was 
co-author with Rebecca Mack of Those in the 
Dark Silence, a history of the deaf-blind 
America, published by the Volta Bureau in 193 
She has written and lectured extensively in this 
field of education, and even in this short work 
she gives ample evidence of her knowledge and 
skill. 

-HARRIET MONTAGUE 


Auditory Training for the Deaf, by Mary 
Wood Whitehurst and Edna K. Monsees, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street. N. W, 
Washington 7, D. C. 1952. 99 pages 
$3.00. 

The “discovery” of auditory training is no doubt 
attributable to the tremendous improvements thal 
have been made in the electronic hearing aid i 
the past decade. Although actually auriculat 
training, as it used to be called, predates Wj 
many years the newer hearing aid models, su 
training has come into its own only recentlp 
There is increasingly being recognized a f 
ned for such training—and for organized, pub 
lished teaching materials with which to provide it 

Here is such a manual. One of its authot 
has written other books on auditory training f@ 
the hard of hearing child and adult. In this ® 
stance the text is designed specifically for @ 
“educationally deaf” student or adult—that & 
the individual in whom the onset of hearing le 
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+} now you can 


caf 
Ph oto-Match 


‘| your old, large 





‘| hearing aid 


tly 
he 


«| —and get the same satisfying performance 


i in a tiny new Paravox 
on 

i 

Ce, 

ns AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 


that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
mf weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | thea e ee: | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as SL seal? Sens 

good as my old one.” 





ef Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 
es process of photographing sound, we can have 
FE visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
.f This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
nif small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you’re now accustomed to using. 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


Have Double Assurance 


Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
«| aids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first... with a permanent 
it} photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
aif and reliable, continuous performance. 





mn 

P For more details, write, phone or see — near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
ich est Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
ly. — Bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
r Aids Can Mean to You”. has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 


PARA YN O X (ispututtensieeisneen es 
2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


For SOUND Quality 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


Croydon—Bucks County—Pa. 































































































AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEARS 
. 
6 WEEK SUMMER CAMP 
cm 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


« 
HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


a 
REASONABLE FEES 


* 
write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Dir. 


1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 











MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 25, 1952 


Demonstration and Observation Classes— 
Nursery and Primary 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with the 
University of Michigan 


COURSES 


For Experienced Teachers and Advanced 
Students 


Language for the Deaf (a refresher course) 
Advanced Problems in Language for the Deaf 
Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Testing and Conservation of Hearing 
Speech Reading for Children 
Speech Correction 
Courses for Teachers of All Types of Handi- 
capped Children, Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers 
For information on these courses and 
other offerings, write to F. E. Lord, 
Director of Special Education 
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occurred prior to the acquisition of speech and 
language. As is the aim of all auditory training, 
it is hoped that with the help of these basic 
lessons, the individual may be taught to utilize 
to the maximum whatever vestiges of hearing he 
possesses. There is of course a great difference 
between hearing and the ability to recognize 
and interpret what has been heard. In the ind). 
vidual whose profound deafness dates back to 
early childhood, it is likely that maximum results 
from a hearing aid will be attainable only through 
the combination of sight and hearing. 

The thirty-eight lessons in this book progres 
from material easy to hear and distinguish t 
more difficult sounds. The first five lessons, by 
way of orientation, attempt to instill good listen 
ing habits. In extremely simple sentences relat 
ing to objects, numbers, colors, and converse 
tional phrases, widely different speech sounds are 
presented. In the next sixteen lessons the vowel 
sounds are dealt with, starting with the easy-to 
hear, loud, low pitched ones, and advancing 
the usually more difficult-to-hear vowels which 
have high frequency components. Four lessons 
are devoted to diphthongs and then seventeen t 
the various consonant sounds. Interspersed 
throughout the text are six tests which serve to 
review the work covered in each previous section, 

The pattern of the lessons is as follows: the 
sound is presented in drill, in contrast with other 
sounds, in words and in sentences. In addition, 
the sound is used either in songs or in brief, 
informative stories. 

The realization is becoming more apparent and 
widespread among teachers, deaf adults and par 
ents of deaf children that the combination of lip- 
reading and even limited hearing make for 
greater social adequacy. For those with that 
awareness this training manual should prove 
valuable. 

The foreword was written by William G. Hardy, 
Director of the Hearing and Speech Center at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital.—S.P.S. 





Career 
(From page 119) 


very much the worse for wear, but the 
show was a huge success. 

Hunt’s first job was at a magic studio, 
making the mysterious boxes, spirit cab 
inets, illusions and other effects used by 
performers. He learned a good deal about 
magic props and thoroughly enjoyed his 
work, but a more lucrative job present 
itself and Les went to work for a showcas? 
and fixture company. The pay was good, 
and he might still be there if it hadn’t been 
for the Depression. 

As is often the case, misfortune came all 
at once. Inside of three months, the fae 
tory shut down, his father died, and Les 
was completely on his uppers. His father, 
however, had been a farsighted man and 
had put Les through a good business col- 
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HEARING HELP for 
VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN! 


Nine weeks ago, three-year-old Patty 
Wyant of Des Moines (shown above) 
could neither hear nor speak. Her parents 
had been told she never would. Today 
she both hears and speaks... eighteen 
words, as this is written, and she adds 
new words to her vocabulary each week! 


Every otologist has seen the anguished 
anxiety of the mother of a hard of hearing 
child. Here, for the first time, is a practical 
solution to the heart-breaking problem 
which faces these parents: the new MAIco 
“Train-Ear”’ auditory training unit. 





City 


L 
Le 
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Parents can use the portable “‘Train-Ear” 
at home. Through its microphone the 
child hears speech. The 3-speed turntable 
brings him sound effects and other special 
recordings. The built-in radio expands 
his hearing environment. “Train-Ear’s”’ 
powerful 130-db. output can be adjusted 
to the individual requirement of each ear. 


No longer need the training of the hard of 
hearing child of PRE-SCHOOL age be 
delayed. You can confidently tell the 
parents of such children about this new 
MaIco instrument that is producing 
amazing results throughout the country. 
MaIco will send you illustrated brochures 
on the “‘Train-Ear.’’ Write today for as 
many as you need, or simply mail the 
coupon below. There is no charge. 


Mpls. 1, Minn. 
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THE MAICO CO., INC. 
G-98 Maico Bldg. e@ 
Some of my patients may be interested in Maico’s 
**Train-Ear.”’ Kindly send me 
brochures. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 
MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














100% Reenrollment for 1952 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 
Complete facilities for fun and educa. 


tion for the summer season July 1- 


August 26. 


The parents of our campers were so 
pleased with the work done at Camp 
Laughton that we are proud to an- 
nounce 100% reenrollment for 1952. 


Write now for information to: 


MR. AND MRS. MILTON 
NADOOLMAN 


2264 Creston Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone FO. 7-9418 
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lege. This enabled him to pass a Civil 
Service examination. He went to work jp 
the city tax office. 

About that time, also, Les began playing 
“club” dates around Los Angeles. Encour 
aged by the members of magicians’ clubgj 
he often played in their shows, too. Hg 
was encouraged, but many professional 
were out of work and magic seemed a mog 
uncertain livelihood. 























Three years later, Les took a big gamh 
and decided to make his hobby his careé 
The year was 1933, the very depth of df 
depression, but he drove alone to Chicag 
and went out to the Century of Progre 
Exhibition. There he got a small part 
the Spanish Village show. ; 

Now a professional at last, Les perform 
in floor shows at smart hotels all oy 
this country and in South America. 
he journeyed to Vancouver, where for th 
first time he met a deaf girl who wasi 
terested in magic, too. From the very stati 
it seemed they were made for each othe 

Shortly afterwards, Les got a return ef 
gagement in that city, and persuaded Julief 
mother that they could be successful as§ 
team. Since then, Les Hunt & Juliet, 
their act is called, have been inseparable 
Juliet, the daughter of a British nave 
physician, lost her hearing at the age of 
nine months when she injured her head 
and spine in a fall. Like Leslie. she was 
attracted to magic at an early age. 

During the war, Les and Juliet Hunt 
toured the country as a USO unit, bringing 
their magic to the patients in governmen! 
hospitals. Their tricks with cards and 
handkerchiefs, matches, cigarettes and oth: 
er small objects, were a great treat fot Th 
convalescing servicemen. 

One exceptionally popular act was a hand }nee 
kerchief card trick which Les invented ext 
Handing a pack of cards to a member of 
the audience, he asks him to select a cart. 
Then, without looking at it, Les replaces # Juse 
in the deck, and asks that the pack be re I soy 
shuffled. Then he puts the pack in the card 
box and closes it. With a flourish of his }** 
hands, card and box disappear. Ra 

A handkerchief then comes into Hunt’ 
hand, and he shakes it open. It is empty, 
but in the twinkling of an eye the box 
cards appears in it. He wraps the hand: 
kerchief securely around the card box, % 
that nothing can drop out. Amazingly, 
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the extremely tiny hearing aid 
thousands have been waiting for ... 


RADIOEAR Model 82 “ZEPHYR’” 





The latest Radioear hearing engi- master brings clear understanding 
neering achievement . . . practical, over any phone, anywhere. 
extremely tiny, yet efficient, durable 

and really economical for every-day Ask your nearest Radioear Coun- 


ise. With “‘Zephyr,’’ even the quite selor about this amazing Model 82 
severely deafened can hear—and “Zephyr’’. Write for FREE Folder 


« jear well. Special built-in feature— on the ‘‘Zephyr’”’ and other RADIO- 


Radioear’s famous patented Phone- EAR Hearing aids. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
RADIOEAR BUILDING °* PITTSBURGH 16, PENNA. 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 


Hearing Child. 


Booklet on request. 





—Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. tae ~asiceissatee VO 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
| P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.__| 
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though, the card originally selected drop; 
to the floor! 

Assisted by Juliet, Les also swallows 
lighted cigarettes, pulls them out of his 
sleeves, drops cards and golf balls out of 
securely-tied handkerchiefs, and performs 
other baffling stunts. The Hunts love per 
forming, and audiences love these magi 
cians who work so smoothly without utter 
ing a word. 

“Handicap?” says Les Hunt with a wry 
smile. “Far from it. Because people enjoy 
our act, we're happy, too. Being deaf js 
not a handicap when you’re a magician,” 


Hearing Aid 


(From page 112) 


and the price you pay entitles you to sery- 
ice. It is to your advantage to use this sery- 
ice. When repairs are necessary, let your 
dealer handle them, as he knows your in 
strument best. However, there is no aé 
vantage in bothering your dealer merely 
to have your aid “checked” or tuned-up, 
if it is giving satisfactory service. 

Keep in mind that no hearing aid yet de 
veloped is perfect. Don’t expect the impos 
sible from yours. After all, the hearing aid 
is a mechanical device and like all such 
devices, must be used intelligently. The 
normal ear adjusts itself, within reasonable 
limits, to various sounds and loudness. A 
hearing aid can not think—it must be aé- 
justed manually. As the loudness level of 
your environment changes, you must re 
adjust the volume control for maximum 
comfort and understandability. If you do 
this as the occasion requires and treat your 
hearing aid with an intelligent and sym 
pathic understanding, you will get many 
vears of service and comfort. 


Saga 
(From page 110) 


Mrs. Read has her own interesting com 
ment to make on the question of car driv 
ing. She says: “I feel it is very important 
not to encourage the chatty type of person 
as the only passenger in the car—that is 
the person who will insist on talking all the 
time. Such a person can be a source of 
real danger to the hard of hearing driver 
I find it safer just to have a few words 
the subject before starting a trip, suggest 
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Hard-of-Hearing? Youll Bless Us 
for this New, FREE, 24 Page Book that Tells the 


TRUTH ABOUT HEARING AID CLAIMS 
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ZENITH ROYAL 





Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the 
extra-powerful Zenith ‘‘Super -Royal.’’ 
Same fine features. Same low price. 


AND ONLY LE um HEARING AIDS 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — as- 
sures excellent performance even under ex- 
treme heat or humidity. 

Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous 
hearing in event of “A” battery failure. 

4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adijusts in- 
stantly to give emphasis to high, medium, low 
or full range of tones covered by the instru- 
ment. 

Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 
ation of volume needed to hear anything from 
a whisper to a concert. 


The Royalty | of Hearing 
® 
By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, 


Television and FM sets 


March 1952 








This Book May Be Worth $100 or More To You! Published 
Only To Give You The Facts —Not To Get Your Name 
Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
there are many who hesitate to purchase amy hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
one complete book— Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 

“What does the American Medical Association say about 
hearing aids?” “Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?”’ “How 
can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
“Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
‘How can I hear better for less money?” “What is true, and 
what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 

To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
and revealing set of facts yet published. 

Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate extra cost 


A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
THE HARD-OF-HEARING 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- 
lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
than $75. Here is Zenith’s unconditional 
guarantee of quality: “If any $200 aid 
in your opinion, in any way outperforms 
a $75 Zenith, your money back (under 
our unconditional 10-day return privi- 
lege). You shall be the sole judge.’’ Con- 
sult your classified telephone directory 
for dealer.- 


Look only to your 
Doctor for advice on 
your ears and hearing 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 351 are 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free 24-page 
44 book that tells the whole truth about hearing 
FR aids, true and oe and how > buy cor- 
rectly. I understand it will arrive in plain wrap- 
MAY BE WORTH per and in no way obligates me. 


$100.00 Name Teale oP 
OR MORE TO YOU a duress 


ON Gi, seceeissicitnsnsdnemeds ; ee Se 


~——— ee en on en ae Or a a aP ae = ” 


“Trey | ies 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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ing that conversations should be limited.” 

Now that modern hearing aids have be- 
come really efficient, Mrs. Read is never 
without one.: It is worn all day and eve- 
ning and never switched off, as she dislikes 
the feeling of deadness which descends 
upon her without it. It helps her, too, in 
encouraging friends who share her handi- 
cap. And these are not few, for despite 
the ceaseless duties connected with being 
the wife of a busy farmer, and raising a 
young family in a country where domestic 
help is a rarity, Mrs. Read still finds time 
to take an active interest in those who have 
poor hearing. 


Chances 
(From page 107) 


that there had been during that period of 
time an unusually severe epidemic of Ger- 
man measles, and that the mothers of those 
congenitally defective children had all con- 
tracted it. He even established that the 
type of defect from which each child suf- 
fered (heart, brain, vision, or hearing) 
depended upon the month of pregnancy 
the mother had been in when the Rubella 
struck. 

Now we know that if any of the above- 
mentioned diseases or conditions are 
promptly recognized and controlled by 
proper treatment in the pregnant mother, 
there is no reason why, in the second or 
pathologic type of deafness, to expect an- 
other deaf child. 

In short, there is really only one situa- 
tion in which there exists the possibility 
of a second child’s being born without 
hearing, and that is when the background 
of a biologic type of congenital deafness 
is apparent. The likelihood of such a re- 
currence would be even more strongly re- 
inforced if there were found to exist a 
history of this form of deafness on both 
sides of the family, especially if the par- 
ents were closely related, as for example, 
if they were first cousins. Under these con- 
ditions, that is, congenital biologic deaf- 


ness in one or both families, — especially 
if there is a family relationship between 
the parents, — more children with defec- 


tive hearing may be born to them, even if 
both parents hear normally. Nothing can 
be done in the realm of medicine today to 
avoid such an occurrence, except of course 
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THE GUCIVOX SUPER 67 


Among tne newest and finest of hearing 

aids, incorporating the latest in efficient, 
miniature electronic circuits and the remarkable 
9C receiver, developed by Bell 

Telephone Laboratories and used 

exclusively by Audivox. 


that 
Western Electric 
made famous 






Although now a separate operation, Audivox, Inc. has inherited 
the same Western Electric team that made the name Audivox 
respected everywhere for the finest in hearing aids. 

Audivox Hearing Aids are made under patents developed by Western 
Electric and the famous Bell Laboratories — made with the equal technical 
know-how — sold by expert Western Electric-trained dealers. 

That’s why you can continue to rely on Audivox hearing 

aid products with the same complete confidence 

— now and in the future! 


divox 





SUCCESSOR TOMML,CCILAELAD AL AMEETAEE HEARING AID DIVISION 
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123 WORCESTER STRELT—BOSTON 18, MASSACHUSETTS —KEnmore 6-6207 
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THE SCHOOL UF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. oe 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lipreading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
EN Ss. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 














STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
——. principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from ve to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf “Child. "Mimeographed pages. $2.50 a 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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to evaluate all the facts that can be learned 
about the type of deafness from which the 
first child suffers, the history of other 
members of either family having the bio- 
logic type of hearing impairment, and 
finally the possible relationship of the 
parents. 

It is easily understandable that embar- 
rassment and evasion may often be encoun- 
tered in trying to establish facts about 
family backgrounds. Fear and guilt and 
strong emotions often obstruct the way to 
diagnosis. Families separated by great 
distances may know little or nothing about 
one another. (In the former case social 
workers or family counsellors may be of 
assistance.) After all obtainable facts have 
been carefully analyzed and considered, a 
fair estimate of the chances of having an- 
other deaf child may be made. With this 
estimate, the parents may then decide their 
further course. 


Philadelphia 
(From page 108) 


Mention should be made of the splendid 
cooperation shown by parents, many of 
whom postponed vacations in order that 
their children might not be deprived of an 
especially valuable opportunity. 

During the first week, to gain a general 
idea of what is included in a day’s pro- 
gram, the trainees remained with the teach- 
ers to whom they had been assigned. For 
the next two weeks, the group observed 
specific teaching techniques used on the 
primary, intermediate and advanced levels. 
The fourth week found the trainees doing 
most of the teaching. 

Since time was so limited, the course 
stressed only those phases of the educa- 
tional program with which the teacher of 


the deaf needs the most help, i.e., speech, 
lipreading, and language development. 


Those teachers who still lack the require- 
ments for state certification to teach the 
deaf are now enrolled in afternoon and 
evening classes at Temple University. The 
special courses needed are held at Martin 
in order that demonstrations can be given. 

To give every child in America a truly 
equal chance for an education, we must 
provide every child with a well trained 
teacher. We at Martin School feel that 
we are on our way. 
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